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the ghat, suffering, perhaps, excruciating pangs and
agony. During these days the names of the gods <ye
repeatedly whispered in his ears, and the consolations
of religion are offered him with no unsparing hand, in
order to mitigate his sufferings, and, if possible, to
brighten his last hours. The corpse is removed from
its resting-place to the burning ghat, a distance of a few
hundred yards, and preparations for a funeral pile are
speedily made. The body is then covered with a piece
of new cloth and laid upon the pyre, the upper and
lower parts of which are composed of firewood, faggots,
and a little sandal-wood, and gh! to neutralize the smell.
The Manipora Brahman, an outcaste, reads the formula,
and the son, or nearest of kin, changing his old garments
for new white clothes, at one end of which is fastened
an iron key to keep off evil spirits, sets fire to the pile.
The body is consumed to ashes, but the navel remaining
unburnt is taken out and thrown into the river. Thus
ends the ceremony of cremation. The son, after pouring
a few jars of holy water on the pile, bathes in the stream
and returns home with his friends." * On reaching home
they all touch fire, and enter the house with the cry,
<c Hari Bol!" on their lips. This tells the inmates that
the last rites of their sick relative have been per/ormed,
and is the signal for renewed expressions of grief. Those
who have once heard the cry of Hindu women at the
loss of husband or child will not easily forget it

When a Hindu dies at a distance from the river, if his
friends can arrange to do so, the corpse is carried to its
banks, and there burned. I have seen bodies carefully
wrapped in sacking that have been carried over thirty
miles for this purpose. Where the distance is too great,
or the expense too heavy, after the body has been
* " The Hindus as they are," p. 259.